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llie rest of the company were silenily llstenins, ho 
would roar out at ibe top of voice, "Bravo," 
"Beautiful," " Paganinni is the man," and such 
like exclamations. 

His gestures, his cries, his applauses, morolii<e 
n person delirious than anytliing else, caused the 
observation of the company as much as his bur- 
lesque attire. How thanlcful I was wlien the per- 
formance was concluded, for I feared a row, from 
tho olfensive d.splays of the poor coachman's en- 
thusiasm. 

The next morning whilst at broalriasti 1 was 
was Informed that a man wished to spealc with 
me, who would not givo his name; and as I took 
some time to consider tho reqixst, J saw ceming 
into the room tho same man who had shown sucli 
hil'.irity at my concert. My flrst impulse was to 
throw him down stairs; but when I saw bis hum- 
ble Qud respcctlul demeanor I repressed my in- 
dignation. 

'' Well, what now t" I inquired of him, mthor 
impatiently. 

" Your honor, I have come to demand a serv- 
ice, a groat service of you," he lephed, bowing 
low. " I am the father of sis cliiidren. I am 
poor, and I am your countryman. You are ricb, 
j'our reputation is unequalled ; if you will, you 
can make my fortune." 
" lu what way?" asked. 
" By authorizing me to have painted in large 
characters behind my cabriolet the two words— 
Paoakini's Cabriolet." 

This man was neither a fool nor a madman. In 
a low months bo was better known in Vienna 
than I was myself. With tliis Inscription, which 
I did not forbid him using, he made a consider- 
able fortune. Two years alter I returned to Vi- 
enna; the cjacliman bad purchased tbehotcilat 
which I had descended with a part of the money 
earned by bis cubrlolet. His fortune was made, 
and he sold the reversion of his cabriolet fbr the 
enormous sum ot llily thousand Irancs. 

» I ♦ » * 

(From the Berlin Echo.) 

A VISIT TO THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
AT NAPLES. 



It was very important for me to become ac- 
quainted with the long-celebrated school ol Mu- 
sic in Naples. While in Rome, I obtained a let- 
tor of recommendation to the professor of the 
violin at the institution iu question, Signor Pinto, 
who bas, also, to play in Naples generally the 
part ol the flrst violinist, or, as we say In Ger- 
many, Goncerlmeisler. I fancied tlM, thus pro- 
vided, 1 should early obialn admission to the 
school. But the matter was attended with espe- 
cial dittlculties. In the fii-st place, Signor Pinto 
was nowhere to be lound, a very characteristic 
trait, it struck me, of Neapolitan life. I went to 
the Tealro S. Carlo, to ( nquire of the ball-keeper 
the artists address, as I knew Signor Pinto was 
attached to the establisliniont. Tho liall-keeper 
Iniimaied to me, in a kindly and compassionate 
tone, tliat I should have some Irouble in proseiil- 
Ing my letter, "for," he said, "you will not hnd 
Signor Pinto at home. - You may, however, come 
across him at CatUisch's pasUcceria, in the Tole- 
do," f the principal street of Naples, ) "for, as a 
rule, ne lool;s in two or three times a day." My 
laudible attempt to catch the much-desired vio- 
linist there was, however, not crowned with suc- 
cess. Somewhat dispirited, I returned to my 
friend the ball-keeper at San Carlo, and begged 
bira to put me in the way of pouncing upci( Sig- 
nor Pinto somehow or other. " Oh," replied be, 
very sensibly, "go to the Conservatory during 
(be time the professor is delivering bis lesson 
there." He told mo, also, the exact hours wl en 
the object of my seai-cb was engaged in his pro- 



fessional duties, and I took advantage ot the flrst 
morning at my disposal to carry out my purpose. 
On entering tiie precincts ol the Conservatory, 
wliicb is located in tlie Franciscan Monastery ol 
S. Pietro a Mnjella, I wa? astonished by a scene 
which produced upon me an elTect as unusual as 
truly comic. In a spacious corridor, between 250 
and 300 feet long, on the hrst floor, 1 found a 
number ot the youthful pupils of the Institution, 
clad, despite tho lateness of the hour— it was ten 
o'clock— In the most daring morning costume, ; 
practicing their various instruments, some of the 
pupl's walking up a;id down while so engag d. 
VV.ind and string, instruments, of various kinds 
and icallbres, combined their sounds in a hurm- 
lesB medley. Runs, scales, sustaine\l notes, etc., 
vibrated through the air and my nerves, which 
1 liter were already rather strongly aflfected by the 
noise of tlie Neapolitan streets. But the hope/ul 
aid youUitbl assembly were not disturbed in then- 
experiuiputal. music by the arrival of a stranger, 
who, ns they could easily p-^rcelve, was a foreign- 
er, perfectly astonished a. what he neheld. More 
especially Impressed upon my memory are the 
performera on a bass trombone and a double bass. 
They extracted from their instruments such pro- 
digious tones, that it seemed as though they bad 
to prepare for playing at the Resurrection. 

I slipped into a side-corridor, and met one of 
the servants of the establishment, whom I begged 
to take me to Sig. I'loto. He expressed his. re- 
gret at not being able to gratify my wish, be- 
cause Sig. Pinto had not yet arrived, though his 
hour liad struck. In order to escape th)m the 
musical hubbub I have described, I asked to be 
conducted to the Librarian of -the Conservatory, 
who liad been described to me as a Signor Cava- 
liere Piorimo. I thought that, with him, I might 
fill up the .leisure time not quite unprofltHbly. 
And' such was really the case. I found Signor 
Fiorimo an agreeable gentleman, who most read- 
ily and obligingly showed me the musical library 
under bis care, and turnished me all tl)e Informa- 
tion I wished to obtain. We immediately plunged 
into a long conversation concerning the Institu- 
tion, and I learned the following facts which may 
interest otliers as they interested me. 

The present organlzition of the Naples Con- 
servatory dates from the year 1806, it being' then 
that Napoleon combined in one Institution tlie 
four musical schools existing there at tliat period. 
These establishments, tho history of some of, 
which extends back as lar as the middle of the 
loth century, that is to sny, occupies a period of 
300 years, were: the Conservatorjo delta Pleta 
del Turcblnl, the Conservatorio del Poveri di Jesu 
Christo, the Conservatorio di S. Onofrio, and the 
Conservatorio di S. Maria Loretto. It would ap- 
pear Horn the above titles that all tbe schools of 
music in Naples In those days, just as that at 
present existing, were, to some extent, connected 
with monasteries of tlie lowji, if only In so far as 
to employ for the proUt of art the spacious pre- 
cincts of such edifices. But, however this may 
he, it is very certain that, m the last century, the 
Italian priesthood took a lively interest in the 
musical aspirations ot this highly gif.ed nation 
of the South. I need merely remind the reader 
of Botogna, where people, lor instance, still re- 
tain a lively recollection of Peter Martino, an 
authority on counterpoint, whom even a Mozart 
could not help respecting. 

Since the year 1826, the Naples Conservatory 
bas been located iu the Franciscan Cloisler of S. 
Pietro a Majella already named. It enjoys a fixed 
annual Income of not less than 200,000 francs. 
On hearing this sum mentioned, I Involuntarily 
thought, with some little depression, of the very 
straightened pecuniary circumstances of our Ger- 
man schools of music, some ot which, so far tVom 
being able to do aught for the advancement of art 
cm, literally speaking, scarcely manage to exist, 
It is true that we possess nearly half^-dozen 
Conservatories, but we cai^not, probably, suppoge 
any one of them reajly endowed with vitality, 
except the Leipsic School of music, thousrh It ^s 
very evident that this wouTd prosper still more, 
if. In our native Germany, tbe door was not Bung 



wide open toe a highly injurious system of compe- 
tition on the part of private iudlviiluals. Let us 
hope, however, thatthis state of things may, some 
day or other, be changed for the better. What 
might not be effected by a single Conservatory, 
properly endowed and sensibly organized, for the 
whole of Germany I 

The subjects ol study in the Naples Conserva- 
tory include not only every branch of music, but; 
other depar.mcnts of knowledge as well. Besides 
going through an elemenary course, the pupils 
are taught geograyjhy, history> and so on. Nay, 
they rre even inilialed in philosophy, though 
more for the name of the thing than aught else. 
In a country where, but, a short time since, peo- 
ple were inlbrmed that it was not the earth that 
revolved round the sun, but tlie sVm sound the 
earth, we cannot expect that the science ot reason 
will really flourish, even though we leave out of 
consideration tbe tact that the Italians, whose 
minds ore cast in a preponderatingly realistic 
mould, have always been but very poor philoso- 
phers. 

The pupils, ot whom 100 are taught gratui- 
tously, are bound to attend the Institution at least 
six years. In some cases, however, tliey remain 
longer. In addition to receiving artistic and sci- 
entific instruction, they are also not only lodged 
but boarded tree of cost. No pupil is admitted 
under the age of seven, while, on the other hand, 
no one is allowed to attend the institution beyond 
his four-and-twentieth year. At present, the 
number of students Is 150. Tbe stall' consists — 
not counting the director — of twentj-one protcs- 
sors. All the instruments and music required for 
t'le pupils belong to the Institution. Among tbe 
violins, I saw some very good, though not first- 
rate; specimens of Gagbani, the NeopoUtan vlo- 
I'm maker, who lived In the last cen my. The 
pianofortes, on the contrary, were bad. The 
wildest lancy cannot fonii a corret notion oi the 
toneless, discordant, jingling machines, on which 
It Is utterly impossible to pay, that are mana- 
tactured here. But this is not nn isolated case. 
Throughout Italy, the pianos arj extremely Ai:di- 
ocre, a fact In' strong" contrast with tbe feeling 
for tune inherent iu the Italiins, and based upon 
a felicitous natural aptitude of disposition. 

During mir conversation I was iulormed that 
the anxiously expected Sig. Pintohad arrived. I 
was immediately conducted to him. Ho most 
obligingly expressed his readiness to allow me to 
be present at the violin lesson he was about to 
give. We entered a room. In virfiich some pupils 
were assembled. Here I could not help again 
remarking, as I bad already remarked on my entry 
into the Institution, that too much attention was 
not bestowed upon cleanliness. All present, with 
the exception naturally of the Professor, looked 
unwashed and unkempt, and, moreover, as re- 
gards their dress,' they seemed to be clad as if 
they had but just left their beds. The room itse f, 
too, was not the tidiest I had ever seen. But 
what mattei-s a little dirt more or less in the won- 
derfully bright, bure, and clear air of the South ? 
Kind Nature paralyses it so marvellously, though, 
in saying this, I would not by any means bj 
understood to assert that a little more attention 
to cleanliness would not be preferable. However, 
my attention was iinmedlately diverted ti-om this 
and similar matters, and directed to two pupils,, 
each of whom played a violin solo, with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Both were admirable In the 
French-Belo'lan style, which is cultivated here 
with especial predilection and the devotion of 
elective affinity ; for all Italian violinists adopt 
this style owing to the, want ot a national schoot.^ 
ypt, in this very country lived, as recently as the 
last century, those great masters of the violin, who 
.marked an epoch and served as a standard for 
the ■whole world of music, and of whom we still 
learn, even at the present day, by tradition 1 
Howe.ver incredible this fact .may appear. It is 
true, 

Ot the above two pupils, the second especially, 
who agciuuted himsell with extraordinary spirit 
and in the most masterly manner, engrossed my 
individual attention, He played that technically 
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difficult piece, tho "Esmeralda Fantasia," by 
Antonio Bazzini, tlie celebrated Italian violinist, 
who is still llvius; and well Icnown in Germany, 
and \vho, like Sivoii, is one of the most renowned 
Virtuosos of modern times. 

.After this performance, and others I heard dur^ 
ia^ my visiK it struck me as evident that the 
practical cultivation ot orchestral playing— ac- 
cording to the Italian standard— is tfealously and 
euccessfuUy carried out, and I was able to com- 
pliment Sig. Pinto sincerely on the fact. As to 
how it fares with pianoforte playing and the. vocal 
art, I could not, ou account of the limited time at 
luy disposal, satisfy myself. But it I might ex- 
press an opinion on the pianoforte playing 1 had 
previously heard In Italy, it would, with some ex- 
C3ptions, not be, as a rule, very tavorable. Then, 
however, the piano, on account or its poverty of 
tone and eminently ideal character, is no instru- 
ment for a nation that seeks and liuds the great- 
est charm of musical enjoyment in sensually 
beautiful but, so to speak, tonally elementary me- 
lody. 

That, on the other hand, since Verdi gave his 
fcompositions to the world, vocSl art has visibly 
lalleu ott" in Italy needs no longer any corrobora- 
tion. As I was about leaving, I lound an oppor- 
tunity which I had greatly desired of making the 
pprsonal acquaintauce of the Maestro Saverio 
Mercadante, whose opera, la Vis'.ale, 1 had 
heard in Rome. The grey-haired artist, who is 
nearly seventy years ot age, and who, three years 
ago, had the misfortune to become totally blind, 
was delivering a:i address to a large number of 
the pupils, attended by some of the professors. 
He is a man of small, sparj stature. His head 
was covered with a li'.fcle velvet cap. He was sit- 
ting in a digniiied attitude upon a sofa, while 
those present respectfully lormed a semi-circle 
round him. He spoke in a clear and sharply ac- 
centuated voice, his words being enforced ly 
animated gestures. Sig. Pinto seized a fitting 
opportunity to introduce me. The sprightly old 
gentleman immediately broke oft' his address, and 
entered with me into conversation, in which, with 
almost diplomatic dexterity,1ie gave utterance to 
eome well turned remarks on German music and 
musicians.' He ended by courteously charging 
my conductor to see that I carried away with me 
■ a favorable impression of the iuslitution commit- 
ted to his rare. 

The Neapolitans have no little reason for being, 
to a certain extent, proud of this Conservary; for 
not only is it the oldest ollts kind in Europe, but 
many celebi'ated artists, including some masters 
of the first ranlc, received their prolessional edu- 
cation there. Among them I wdl mention only 
thf following-: — Scar.atti (the operatic composer) 
whose Christian name was Allesandro; Fco, Leo, 
Durante, Monteverde, Pergolese, Paesieilo, Cima- 
rosa, Spontiul, and many more. The library, 
kept in admirable order by Sig, Florimo, contains 
« most valuable collection of manuscripts oJ the 
above mentioned, and other pupils more or less 
celebrated, of tae Conservatory. Among the 
autograph MSS., I observed two operas by Feo; 
eleven operas by Leo; some sacred compositions 
by Durante; six operas by Allesandro Scarlatti, 
and several works by Pergolese. 

Sig. Florimo inlormed me that he is at present 
■engaged in writing a copious history of the Na- 
ples L/onservatory. It will no doubt contain some 
important contributions to t1ie history of music, 
and, in consequence, its publication must be ex- 
.pected with interest-. 

Von Wasielewski. 



THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 

The 213th anniversary of -the festival of the 
" Sons of the Clergy" was celebrated on Wednes- 
day afternoon by a full choral service under the 
dome ol St. Paul's Cathedral. We need hardly 
«ay that this ancient and admirable corporatfon 
Avas instituted for the pui-pose of assisting 
necessitous clergymen, pensioning their widows 
and agea single daughtei-s, educating appren ic- 
dug; and providing outtita for their chilihren, 
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The actual President is tlie Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; the Vice-President, Lord Cranworth. The 
tollowing extract from the printed progra.Time of 
the day will suffice to recall to our readers the 
history and objects of tho corporation:— 

"The first liestival was held in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral in the year 16.')5, when certain zealous 
members of the Church, moved with compassion 
for the helplessness and privations of the clergy, 
sutl'ering under the calamities of those times, 
formed themselves into an association to alleviate 
their distress. This private association was soon 
followed by the establishment of a public body. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter from Charles 11., 
and which, from the circumstance that tlie first 
promotera of the testival were all sons of cltr^y- 
men became commonly known as the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy. It is especially desired 
to raise the amount ot the pensions to the widows 
and aged .--ingle daughters of deceased clergymen, 
of whom there are Vl£ receiving from £15 to £25 
per annum; and the Governors feel confident 
thire must be many wealthy and bfenevplcnt in- 
dividuals who would be happy to assist la so just 
and good an object, did they know tho extent oi 
the pecuniary distress, and consequent sufiering 
and privations into which a large number of ex- 
cellent ladies are thrown by the death of husbands 
and fathers, whose life incomes as clergymen 
afi'ordgd no means of laying by a provision for 
then: widows anil orphans." 

No efibrt being spared to render this annual 
festival worthy ot the object in view, it holds a 
tbremost place among celebrations ot the kind, 
and rarely fails to create an amount of public 
interest sufi3cient to bring to our metropolitan 
Cathedral a congregation numerically inferior only 
•to that which assembles annually at the meeting 
of the Charity Schools. A large part of this is 
due to the remarkable eflSciency of the musical 
part of the service, in the performance. of which 
the regular choir of St. Paul's is strengthened by 
the co-operation of the choirs of the Chapel Royal 
and Westminster Abbey, together with considera- 
ble reinforcements from other sources. The pro- 
ceedings on the Qccasion of the present annlver-. 
sary difiered in no material respect from those of 
former celebrations. There was the usual civic 
procession, which entered by the great west door, 
and, joined by the dignatories of the Church, pro- 
ceeded up the nave, headed by the members of 
the united choirs in long airay. Next to the Ca- 
thedral clergy came the Festival Committee, the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the aldermen, 
and, finally, the Lord Mayor of London, accom- 
panied by the dignitaries before named. 

The musical part of the service, as always, was 
directed by that zealous and indefati,§able teacher, 
Mr. Henry Buckland, conductor of the choir at 
the Special Services under the dome, and of the 
5,000 singing childr.en at the annual meeting of 
the Charity-schools; Mr. Goss, organist of St. 
Paul's, and Mr. G. Cooper, deputy organist (aUo 
organist at St. Sepulchre's \ presiding at the 
noble instrument built by Messrs. Hill, which has 
tor some years been a musical, though, for lack 
6f a case, hardly an architectmal ornament o( the 
church. Tallis's evergreen music to the "Sut- 
trages" was given with the accustomed effect 
by the members of the combined choirs (about 
200 strong\ its grand and simple harmonies re- 
sounding through the building with a solemnity 
which soema to be its exclusive property. The 
long Psalm for the day (the 78tfi) was sung to a 
quadruple chant in F, the composition of Mr. 
Herbert Oakeley (Edinburgh professor of music), 
which last year created so favorable an impres- 
sion. Without wishing to depreciate the com- 
position of Professor Oakeley, excellent in its 
kind, we cannot but express a hope that the form 
of-the quadruple chant^will never gain an abso- 
lute footing in the choral services at our great 
caihedrals. The "Magnificat" and "Niincdi- 
mitiis" weretrom Walm'sley's service in D. These 
were good; but tar better was the anthem, "0 
give thanks unto the Lord' (Psalm 106 andH8\ 
by Mr. (joss, a comporer of whose Church music 
his country has solid reason to be proud. This 



aiilhem is in every sense a master-piece, and we 
hope to hear it as olten as possible— until, indeed, 
us gilted author icels moved to produce another, 
to take its place. A happier blending of ihe tree 
and rich coloring of the modern style with the 
conventional forms to which many insist Church 
music ought strictly to be prescribed, it would bo 
hard to cite in any contemporary work of the 
kind. But of this felicitous combination of tho 
two styles Mr, Goss has produced other examples. 
Mendelssohn's touching and beautiful anthem, 
"Hear my prayer" (Psalm 65', preceded the ser- 
mon. In this the solo part was taken by Master 
Henry, of the St. Paul's choir, a young gentleman 
with jR very pleasing voice, who accomplished 
his task with a correctnesis and expression hardly 
to bp looked fot at his years. The choir in this 
anthem was thoroughly efficient, while the organ 
accompaniment was played in a masterly manner. 
Handel's magnificent " Worthyis the Lamb" (the 
last piece in " The Messiah") was the anthem 
which followed the sermon. 
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That " Romeo and Juliet" is the most fertile of 
subjects for operatic treatment history can 'show. 
There are more lyric settings of Shakspeare's 
pla.v than even Voltaire's play, " Semiramide." 
And no wonder, since the one seems in reality 
moulded into libretto form, and wooing the mu- 
sician to illustrate it by his art; while the other, 
though tempting by its oriental grandeur and 
barbaric magnificence, is feeble in plot and desti- 
tute of human interest. The first composer who 
set ■"Romeo and Juliet" to music wasBenda, who 
wrote his opera in 1778. The secoi^d who wed- 
ded musical strains to Shakspeare's play was the 
famous Steibelt, who, on his arrival in Paris about 
the year 1790. was all the rage as a composer. 
M. de Segur had translated and adapted "Komeo 
and Juliet" into a libretto for the Grand Opera, 
and tho composition of the music was entrusted 
to Steibelt. The opera, nevertheless, was repu- 
diated by the directors of the Acaddmie Royal de 
Muslque et de Danse in 1792, and, in revenge, the 
authors turned the recitatives into spoken dia- 
logue, and had the piece represented at the Thea- 
tre Fejdeau in 1793. The chief result of Steibclt's 
Ron.eo was that it snuffed out Benda's Romeo. . 
Then came the Romeo — or the " Romeo and 
Jubet" — or the "Romeo e Guilietta"— or the 
"Copulettl edi Montecchi," for by these uamca 
was the opera variously callad— of Zingnrelli, 
wiilch, being more dramatic and novel, and being 
acted better snuflTed out Steilieli's opera; which, 
m Its turn, was snufied out by Vaccai's Romeo; 
which, in its turn,' was snuft'ed out by Bellini's 
Romeo, which in its turn, was not snuQ'ed out by 
Hector Berlioz's Romeo, because the Frencbmau-'s 
opera is no opera at all, nor intended for an opera, 
but is a species ot dramatic oratorio, a Singular 
combination of lyric drama and symphony. Now, 
whether M. Gounod's Romeo will ultimately snutt' 
out all the Romeo's that have i receded it must 
be mere uiat'er of guess work. The majority of 
French critics assert that the new Romeo will not 
only snuff out all other Romeos, but allM. Gou- 
nod's operas to boot, not ignoring "Faust" or 
" Mirella," to say nothing ofsnufHngout all other 
operas ever written. When I hear M. (Jounod 
apostrophized as one of the subliiuest musical 
geniuses the world has a >en, and Madame Miolan- 
Cairvalho eulogized in terms tliat could onlj prop- 
erly be addressed to Patti or Rachel, 1 begin ta 
think there must be a large amount of prejud'ce 
pervading the critical atmosphere, or judgment 
has altogether gone to the dogs. There is much 
divei-sity ot opinion about M. Gounod's opera. 
Many contend that it does not come up to the 
mark of "Faust," "Mirella," or even "La Medi- 
cln Malgre lui." A few insist Uint it surpasses all 
that M. Gounod has written. For my own part 
I'think there is much fine music in "Romeo o 
Julliette'' — perhaps the finest the composer has 
Written — andi'eelassured^,hat it will have a great - 
success at the Royal Italian Opera, more particu- 
larly if Mario and Adelina be the hero and heroine 



